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Subject:  "Summer  Picnics."  Program  includes  questions  and  answers,  menu  and 
recipes  from  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletin  available:     "Sun  Suits  for  Children." 


— ooOoo — 

I  have  been  talking  with  the  Recipe  Lady  this  week,  about  picnics,  and 
how  they  should  be  managed.    Her  suggestions  are  so  practical  that  I  have  jotted 
them  down  on  paper,  lest  I  forget  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Recipe  Lady  advised  having  a  big  picnic  basket, 
equipped  with  certain  paraphernalia  for  extemporaneous  picnics.  In  her  model 
picnic  basket,  the  Recipe  Lady  would  have  the  following  articles:  salt  and  pepper, 
sugar,  paper  napkins,  a  can  opener,  a  bottle  opener,  a  corkscrew,  holders  for 
hot  pan  handles,  cups  and  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  a  bread  knife  and 
a  paring  knife,  long-handled  stirring  spoons,  long  handled  forks,  and  a  long- 
handled  broiler.    The  cups  and  plates  may  be  either  aluminum  or  tin,  bought  very 
cheaply,  as  may  also  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  a  couple  of  broad  surface 
sauce  pans,  with  tight  covers.     If  the  sauce  pans  have  broad  surfaces,  they  will 
heat  more  quickly,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  topple  over  into  the  fire.    Heavy  fiber, 
or  thin  wooden  plates  are  also  good,  and  can  be  thrown  away,  leaving  no  dishes 
to  wash. 


Other  articles  for  the  picnic  basket  are  newspapers,  and  a  large  bag  for 
soiled  dishes.     The  best  thing  for  soiled  dishes  —  those  to  be  brought  home 
unwashed  —  is  a  cheap,  heavy  paper  shop-ping  bag.    Have  we  forgotten  anything? 
Forgot  the  matches,  as  usual.     If  we  don't  forget  the  matches,  it's  the  salt, 
isn't  it? 

Well,  these  are  the  things  which  should    bo  kept  in  the  picnic  basket, 
all  the  time,  so  that  when  Brother  Bill  pops  in  une:q?ectedly  and  says:  JJWhew! 
It's  hot!    Let's  eat  over  by  the  creek  tonight!"  it  will  take  but  a  jiffy  to  fill 
the  basket  with  the  necessary  eatables,  pack  the  basket  and  the  family  in  the 
car,  and  strike  out  for  the  wide  open  spaces. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  write  in  your  Radio  Notebooks,  the  foods  which  the 
Recipe  Lady  suggests  for  the  Picnic  basket. 

First,  Meats.    Under  this  heading  we  have  meats  to  be  cooked,  and  meats 
already  cooked.     The  meats  to  be  cooked  include  bacon  and  eggs  (the  eggs  may  be 
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"boiled,  fried,  or  scrambled),  meat  "balls,  chipped  beef,  frankfurters,  chops, 
and  steak.    The  cooked  meats  include  tongue,  ham,  fried  chicken,  and  cold 
roasts . 

Second,  Appetizers.    Appetizers  include  ;ickles,  dill,  sweet,  sour,  or 
mustard;  olives;  chili  sauce;  mustard;  and  salad  dressing-- -usually  mayonnaise. 

Third,  Sread.     This  may  be  rolls,  nut  bread,  raisin  bread,  sandwiches, 
or  crackers.    As  a  rule,  one  kind  of  bread  is  enough. 

Fourth,  Salads.    Appropriate  picnic  salads  are  chicken,  potato,  cabbage, 

tuna  fish  or  salmon,  and  lettuce  and  tomato.     Lettuce  and  tomato  salad  may  be 

prepared  at  the  picnic  grounds.     If  you  take  lettuce,  wash  it  before  you  leave 
home,  ana  pack  it  in  a  tin  bucket,  or  box. 

Fifth,  Prepared  Foods,  the  most  common  "being  potato  chips,  scalloped 
potatoes,  and  baked  beans.     In  a  heavy  baking  dish,  or  casserole,  these  foods 
hold  their  heat  for  a  long  time. 

Sixth,  Fresh  Vegetables,  which  can  be  packed  in  the  basket  and  cooked 
over  the  picnic  fire.    Potatoes,  to  bake  or  boil,  fresh  roasting  ears,  even 
green  peas,  are  vegetable  possibilities. 

Seventh,  Fruit  —  grapes,  oranges,  bananas,  cantaloupes,  v/atermelon, 
peaches,  plums,  pears  —  whatever  is  available. 

Eighth,  something  sweet  —  cake  or  cookies,  gingerbread,  or  doughnuts. 
If  you  take  cake,  be  sure  it's  an  eas.;  one  to  handle;  sticky  frostings  are  out 
of  place  at  a  picnic. 

Winth,  something  to  drink.     Good  cold  drinks  include  lemonade,  orangeade, 
grape  juice,  and  ginger  ale.    The  Recipe  Lady  says  the  best  way  to  carry  ginger 
ale  a  long  distance  is  to  put  the  bottles  in  a  bucket,  place  pieces  of  ice 
around  the  bottles,  and  wrap  the  bucket  in  newspapers.    And  don't  forget  milk 
for  the  children.     It  too  can  be  carried  bottled  in  ice,  or  chilled  and  put  in 
a  thermos  bottle. 

I  think  those  are  all  the  types  of  food  the  Recipe  Lady  mentioned.  Of 
course  she  did  not.  mean  that  every  one  of  them  should  be  included  in  one  picnic 
meal.    Far  from  it. 

When  you  pack  the  food,   there  are  several  items  to  be  observed.  Don't 
at  atoist  foods,  deviled  eg-.s  for  instance,  with  sandwiches  or  cake.  Don't 
;-ack  foods  tightly.     And  don't  take  too  much  food.     "Count  noses,"  before  you 
o,  see  that  there's  plenty  for  everybody t  but  not  so  much  that  part  of  it 

;Uo ;  '•  ;•  brought  home  again,  or  thrown  away.     You.  know  yourself  that  there's 
nothing  more  depressing  than  picnic  food,  served  at  home  the  next  day. 
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Things  to  be  avoided  in  a  picnic  meal  are  too  many  dry  foods,  too  many 
starchy  foods,  and  foods  which  do  not  "blend.    Also,  avoid  duplication  of  the 
same  kind  of  food.      If  one  person  is  in  charge  of  the  meal,  and  can  tell  the 
others  what  to  bring,  so  much  the  better.    Ho  use  having  two  or  three  kinds  of 
cake,  when  one  is  enough. 

I  asked  the  Recipe  Lady  to  give  us  a  good  picnic  menu,  and  she  planned 
it  this  way:  an  appetizer,  such  as  pickles;  something  solid,  cold  tongue  or  ham 
sandwiches,  and  potato  chips;  something  moist,  lettuce  and  tomato  salad;  some- 
thing sweet;,  cookies;  fruit,  watermelon  thin  time;  and  a  hot  or  cold  drink  — 
coffee  or  lemonade.,    take  your  choice.     If  you  want  to  make  this  meal  even 
simpler,   slip  crisp  leaves  of  lettuce  right  into  the  meat  sandwiches,  just  before 
they  are  served,  and  serve  the  tomatoes  whole,  with  salt.    A  cold  juicy  tomato 
is  as  refreshing  as  a  drink* 


The  first  question  today  comes  from  a  farmer's  wife  who  asks  whether  I 
have  a  publication  on  the  care  of  leather  work  shoes.     I'm  sending  her  a  copy 
of  the  shoe  bulletin,  which  tells  how  to  select  shoes,  and  how  to  take  care  of 
them.    This  question  reminds  me  of  something  I  read  the  other  day.    Did  you  know 
that  last  year  American  tanners  converted  into  good  leather  the  skins  of  five 
hundred  thousand  alligators,  five  hundred  thousand  snakes,  and  about  one  million 
lizards?    It's  a  fact.     One  million  lizards,  so  that  Milady  may  have  pretty  shoes. 

Here's  another  question,  from  a  mother  who  wants  a  copy  of  the  leaflet 
which  illustrates  sun  suits  for  children.    Svery  sport  must  have  its  costume, 
and  sun  bathing  is  no  exception.     In  fact,  sun-bathing  suits  are  now  about  the 
most  fashionable,  as  well  as  the  most  healthful  garments  a  child  can  wea.r. 

T<ihat  to  wear  for  the  sun  bath  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  child.     There  is  a  very  re~.l  danger  of  overdoing  sun  baths,  as 
well  as  every  other  good  thing.     A  sick  child  should  be  handled  with  special 
care,  end  given  his  sun  bath  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.     He  can  usually 
be  put  before  an  open  window,  or  on  a  porch  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
including  the  ultra-violet  rays,  will  strike  his  body.    Under  such  conditions, 
he  can  be  completely  stripped,  or  clothed  only  in  short  pants. 

The  well  child  presents  a  different  problem.    He  wants  to  be  out  of  doors, 
and  he'd  probably  be  perfectly  happy  without  any  clothes  at  all.    A  three-year- 
old  youngster  in  our  neighborhood  caused  -uite  a  sensation  the  other  day,  when 
she  decided  to  leave  her  sunbath  in  her  own  back  yard,  and  follow  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  making  an  afternoon  call  a  few  blocks  away.    Betty  Jane  arrived 
dressed  only  in  her  shoes,  and  they  were  dangling  round  her  neck,  by  their 
strings . 

In  order  to  help  mothers  who  want  to  know  how  to  make  sun  suits,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  recently  issued  a  leaflet  describing  sun  suits, 
which  allow  the  health-giving  ultra-violet  rays  to  reach  the  skin,  and  yet 
are.  modest  enough  for  the  public  eye.     This  leaflet 'is  free. 
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Cotton  is  used  for  all  the  sun  suits.     It  is  durable,  launders  well,  and 
is  the  ideal  fabric  for  children's  clothing.    There  are  a  number  of  most  attractive 
little  garments  described  in  the  leaflet. 

Hats  or  sunbonnets  a.re  necessary  -.Then  a  child  is  in  the  direct  sunlight. 
This  is  important,  as  many  headaches  are  caused  by  an  overhea.ted  head,  or 
unprotected  eyes. 


Take  your  pencils  please,  for  the  menu.    IVe're  having  for  dinner  today: 
Veal  Birds;  Corn  on  the  Cob;  Fried  Okra;  Sliced  Fresh  Tomatoes;  and  watermelon. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  we've  had  Veal  Birds.    They're  mighty  good, 
too.     Ought  to  serve  them  oftener.     T7ant  to  write  the  recipe  in  your  Radio  ifote- 
book?    Fight  ingredients,  for  Veal  3irds: 

6  strips  veal,  2  inches  wide  1/2  teaspoon  pepper 

6  strips  bacon  1  onion,  minced 

1-1/2  cups  stale  bread  crumbs  1/2  cup  chopped  celery,  and 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  butter 

The  eight  ingredients,  again:  (Repeat) 

Veal  birds  are  prepared  from  cutlets,  bouillon  chops,  chops  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  shoulder,  and  short  cutlets  from  the  lower  leg.    The  meat  for 
veal  birds  should  be  cut  in  strips  about  3  inches  wide  and  about  4  inches  long. 
The  size  of  the  pieces  will,  of  course,   depend  on  the  cut.    Pound  the  strips 
of  vea.l  until  evenly  flattened,  but  do  not  break  the  meat.    Reserve  the  bacon 
for  wrapping  the  birds  and  make  a  dressing  of  the  other  ingredients  as  follows: 
Brown  the  celery  and  onion  slightly  in  the  butter;  then  mix  the  ingredients  • 
lightly  with  a  fork.    Put  a  spoonful  of  the  dressing  on  each  strip  of  veal,  roll 
carefully  and  evenly,  and  bind  with  a  slice  of  bacon  held  in  pla.ce  with  a  tooth- 
pick.   Have  ready  a  heavy  iron  skillet,  brown  the  birds  slowly  on  all  sides  and 
then  put  into  a  casserole  with  some  of  the  fat  from  the  skillet.  Cover  and  cook 
in  a  medium  oven  until  tender,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     Serve  garnished 
with  cress  and  with  the  meat  juices  unthickened.     The  sma,ll  pieces  left  from  the 
strips  used  for  veal  birds  may  be  ground  and  used  in  meat  cakes. 

Perhaps  I'd  better  say  a  few  words  about  ckra,  before  I  tell  /ou  how  to 
fry  it.     Okra,  or  gumbo,   is  a  good  vegetable  to  get  acquainted  with,-'  in  case 
you've  never  used  it.     Okra  is  easily  grown  on  a  good  soil,  and  a  few  plants 
are  sufficient  for  the  average  family.     If  you've  never  raised  it,     I  suggest 
that  you  add  okra  to  your  next  vegetable  garden. 

For  today,  let's  have  about  two  quarts  of  okra.    That  ought  to  be  enough. 
Two  quarts  of  okra,;  six  tablespoons  of  butter,  or  one  cup  of  salt  pork  cut  in 
small  pieces;  and  salt  to  taste. 
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Select  young  okra,  wash  it  well,  and  cut  it  crosswise,  in  pieces  "between 
cne-fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick.     If  salt  pork  is  used,   cook  it  in  the  skillet 
until  crisp.    Then  remove  the  pork,  and  use  about  six  or  eight  tablespoons  of 
the  fat.    Put  in  the  okra,  cover,  and  cook  about  10  minutes,  stirring  frequently 
to  prevent  burning.    Remove  the  cover,  and  continue  to  cook  until  the  okra  is 
tender,  and  slightly  "brown.     Add  the  crisp  pork,  and  serve  at  once.     If  butter 
is  used  in  place  of  the  salt  pork,  melt  the  butter,  and  fry  the  okra  in  it. 

This  ought  to  be  a  good  dinner,  with  fresh  Corn  on  the  Cob,  and  Sliced 
Tomatoes  —  "tomatoes,  with  their  bright  red  skins,   so  full  of  health,  end  vita- 
mins."   But  I  must  not  lapse  into  poetry,  at  my  age.  To  repeat  the  menu:  Veal 
Birds;  Corn  on  the  Cob;  Pried  Ckra;  Sliced  Fresh  Tomatoes;  and  watermelon. 
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